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THE ARTIST 



No. 17. — Snuff Brown. 
Ingredients: 

1 oz. sulphate of manganese (calcined). 
8 „ sulphate of zinc (calcined). 
12 „ sulphate of iron (calcined). 
26 „ nitrate of potash. 
Fuse until red hot, wash and dry, and then 
mix 1 part with 2^ parts of lead glass prepared 
as in No. 16. 

No. 17*7. — Coffee Brown. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. calcined sulphate of iron. 

1 „ calcined sulphate of manganese. 

1 „ calcined sulphate of zinc. 

5 „ nitrate of potash. 
Prepare as directed in No. 15. 

No. 18. — Buff Colour. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. ferric hydrate. 

4 „ lead glass. 

Prepare the ferric hydrate by dissolving sul- 
phate of iron in water, and, adding liquid 
ammonia to the solution, collect the precipitate. 

Prepare the lead glass by fusing : 

5 oz. of red lead. 

2 „ quartz sand. 

1 „ calcined borax. 
No. 19. — Grey Colour. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. ferric hydrate {vide supra), 

2 „ proto chromate of mercury. 
Lead glass prepared as in No 15. 

Put the ferric hydrate and mercury salt into a 
porcelain evaporating dish and stand same in 
an open muffle furnace until all the mercury has 
volatilized, and then mix the residue with 3 times 
its weight of the lead glass, and rub up together 
on a sheet of glass. 

No. 20. — Dark Grey. 

Ingredients : 

1 oz. sesquioxide of iridium. 

4 „ oxide of zinc. 

22 „ lead glass (prepared as in No. 15). 
Triturate all the ingredients in a glass mortar. 

No. 21. — Black Keramic Colours. 
Ingredients : 

2 oz. sulphate of cobalt (anhydrous, 

i.e., calcined) 
2 „ sulphate of manganese (calcined). 

5 „ nitrate of potash. 



Fuse the mixture in clay crucible until the 
semi-fluid mass becomes dry, then boil the 
mass in water until a deep black residue is 
obtained. Collect it on a filter, wash and dry, 
and then mix 1 part of this black mass with 
ik parts of lead glass prepared by fusing 
12 oz. red lead. 
1 „ quartz sand. 



1 „ calcined borax. 



No. 22. — Another Black Pigment is pre- 
pared from the following ingredients : 
1 oz. metallic iridium. 
1 „ chloride of sodium (dried in an 
oven until it decrepitates). 
Mix these ingredients and put them into a 
porcelain tube and pass a current of chlorine 
gas through the tube while heating it to a 
gentle red heat, and after calcining the mixture 
thus for thirty minutes, put the contents of the 
tube into hot water to extract the non-decom- 
posed iridium. Add some carbonate of soda to this 
aqueous extract arid evaporate the mixture to dry- 
ness, then digest the dry residue in water until 
a black sesquioxide of iridium is obtained. For 
use, mix 1 part of this black oxide with 2 parts 
of lead glass prepared as in last recipe. 

H. C. S. 



DRESDEN CHINA 
For nearly two centuries the col- 
lecting of Dresden China has been a 
favourite hobby of the wealthy. The produc- 
tions of the Meissen factory may be regarded as 
the most typical creations of the Rococo-period, 
but in spite of the discredit into which Rococo 
and Baroque-art have fallen in our days, Dresden 
China still holds its own in the auction room, 
and there is hardly a house which can lay any 
claim to comfort, in which there cannot be found 
some more or less valuable example of Dresden 
China among the ornaments of the mantelpiece 
or curio table. In view of this widely-spread 
popularity, it is curious that no attempt should 
have been made during these two centuries to 
compile the information on Dresden China 
from existing records, for the benefit of col- 
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DRESDEN CHINA 



lectors who are very frequently victimised 
by unscrupulous dealers. As far back as 
1 7 13, the market became flooded with 
imitations, and the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the genuine article from the forgery 
was well demonstrated at a recent law 
action, in which a leading London firm 
of auctioneers was involved. 

The sumptuous volume on the subject 
of Dresden China, just published by Mr. 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig,* will not only prove 
of inestimable value to those immediately 
interested in the subject, but also to the 
reading public at large. The first class 
of readers will gather the most valuable 
information from the description of the 
characteristic features or the work turned 





PORTRAIT OF J. F. BulTGER 
IN BROWN STONEWARE 



out at various periods by the Meissen factory, 
and from the unique list of facsimile factory 
marks which form an appendix to the book ; 
the others will be attracted by the historical side 
of the subject, parts of which read like the 
invention of a romancier's fertile imagination. 
This remark refers particularly to the pages de- 
voted to the biography of Johann Friedrich 
Bottger, the inventor of the ware which has 

*Meissner Porzellan. By Karl Berlins (Brockhaus, Leipzig.) 



NAUTlLUS-CAN 

BROWN STONEWARE U> 1TH GREEN AND BLUE 

ENAMELLED VlNF-BRANCHES 



been known at different periods under the names 
of Saxe, Vieux Saxe, Dresden China, or Meissen 
Porcelain. 

Bottger was born in 1682, and apprenticed as 
a youth to a chemist. At an early age he com- 
menced a series of alchymistic experiments which, 
needless to say, led to no tangible result. But 
they were decisive for Bottger's career — the 
career of a charlatan and impostor. At various 
demonstrations he succeeded in deceiving his 
credulous audience, and his reputation as a gold- 
maker spread with such rapidity, that he was 
soon after invited by King Frederic I. of Prussia 
to enter his service. To impose upon Royalty 
was fraught with serious danger, and so Bottger 
thought it advisable to take to his heels and fly 
to Wittenberg, where, however, he did not 




JUDITH 

RELIEF /.V BROWN STONEWARE, PARTLY POLISHED 
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BOTTGER 




COFFEE POTS AND VA^ES WITH RELIEF MASKS AND ORNAMENTS 




suicide, was taken to a fortress, then back again 
to Dresden. Once, when the King became 
pressing in his demand for 100,000 thaler which 
the adventurer was to produce by means of his 
miraculous tincture, Bottger succeeded in making 
his escape to Ens, where he was recaprured after 



PIPE-BOWLS, PAINTED, AND MOUNTED IN GILT SILVER 

escape arrest as an im poster. The King of 
Prussia demanded extradition, but August II. of 
Saxony, who also shared the superstitious belief 
of his time in alchymv, preferred to turn Bottger's 
knowledge to his own account and kept him, 
virtually a prisoner, in Dresden, his Saxon 
capital. This happened in 1701. For the next 
ten years, Bottger's life was of a nature for which 
it would be difficult to find a parallel in history. 
He was a King's favourite, spoilt and humoured 
in every way, and leading a life of luxury and 
dissipation, provided with enormous sums of 
money to satisfy his extravagant tastes ; he kept 
a regular court of boon companions and flatter- 
ers ; but, at the same time, he was kept a close 
prisoner, deprived of personal liberty, constantly 
watched and followed. He threatened with 




beer-Tankard, painted in Japanese sTtle 
and silver-mounted 
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DRESDEN CHINA 




VASE AND SPHINXES IN DRESDEN CHINA 




CRINOLINE-FIGURE AND CAVALIER IN DRESSING-GOWN 



DRESDEN CHINA 




SOUP 7ERRINE 

FROM THE CELEBRATED ' SIVAN SERVICE' 



having enjoyed twelve days of liberty. But the 
King's faith remained unshaken. 

Meanwhile Bottger had formed a friendship 
with the optician, E. W. v. Tschirnhaus, who 
was engaged on experiments, the ultimate object 
of which was the imitation of Chinese porce- 
lain. The production of a kind of milky glass 
was the only result achieved, but Bottger con- 
tinued the experiments, and, in 1707, turned 
out the first red stoneware articles produced in 
Europe, and named after the inventor, ' Bottger 
porcelain.' He continued his researches, and, 



in 1709, when the King commenced to show 
sis^ns of growing impatience, and became more 
pressing in his demands for gold, Bottger sent 
him a grossly exaggerated report of an invention 
just made by him — the making of white porce- 
lain. In order to understand the importance 
this invention must have had in the eyes of 
August II., one has to know the extreme value 
attached at that time to Chinese porcelain. 
Enormous sums were spent by the King for 
choice specimens, of which he had a unique 
collection. 
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PROSPERITY OF THE FACTORY 



A factory was immediately founded at Dres- 
den, and soon after, for want of space, removed 
to Meissen. The first productions were natu- 
rally of very simple form and faulty in many 
ways. The first artistic improvements were 
made after 1810, when the King sent his Court 
goldsmith, Irminger, to Bottger's assistance ; 
but really good porce- 
lain was not turned out 
before 1 7 1 5. The 
pieces dating back to 
this first period were 
all white with gilt orna- 
ments. Blue could not 
be used yet, because the 
heating required for the 
hard Dresden china 
was too much for the 
imperfect pigment. 

When Bottger died 
in 1 7 19 the factory was 
in a sad state. Like 
master, like man ! The 
loose dissipated life of 
the director found an 
echo in the habits of 
the employes, a quarrel- 
some, disorderly, and 
corrupt crowd of men. 
Many pages of Mr. 
Berling's book are filled 
with amusing accounts 
o f i n t e r 11 a 1 s t r i f e , 
jealousy and treachery 
which let to desertion 
and to the founding of 
several rival establish- 
ments, two of which — those or Vienna and was eventually looted by the Prussians. 
Venice — acquired considerable fame. In 173 1 From this third or plastic period dates the cele- 

the King himself, at the head of a commission brated 'Sulkowski Service,' made between 1735- 
of three directors, took charge of the manage- 38, pieces of which can now befound distributed in 
ment and reorganised the whole establishment. museums all over the world, and the even more 
The time of real prosperity commenced with splendid 'Swan Service,' made for Count Brtihl. 
Herold, who at last succeeded in inventing a This was carefully hidden during the seven 
blue pigment suitable for the colouring of china, years' war, and not less than 1,400 pieces of it 
In 1733 merchants in not less than thirty-two are still in the possession of the Bruhl family, 
towns were in connection with the Meissen The c Swan Service ' was the chef-d'ceuvre of 
factory. The records show a contract with a Kandler, and is perhaps the most characteristic 
Turkish merchant, dated 1734, in which he work or the Rococo period. 

With the orrowins: ambition of the artists em- 




I HERCULES. 7,V 14' HUE DRESDEN CHINA 



the factory could produce.' This Turkish 
merchant and another French agent, Lemaire, 
had special marks for the goods supplied to 
•them. From this time dates the introduction 
of Watteau subjects on Dresden China, and also 
of Dutch genre pictures. 

A great improvement in the direction or 
artistic modelling was 
due to Kandler, a 
sculptor of considerable 
skill. The enormous 
demands made on the 
factory at this period 
may be seen from the 
fact that King August 
III. alone made pur- 
chases to the extent of 
5 1 6,699 tna l er between 
1 733 and 1748, not to 
speak of the enormous 
quantities of valuable 
china 'commandeered ' 
by his favourite Count 
v. Bruhl. In 1754 not 
less than 578 workmen 
and artists were em- 
ployed, an unruly lot of 
men, open to corruption 
and bribery, unscru- 
pulous and dissolute. In 
spite of this, the factory 
was then in a flourish- 
ing condition until the 
commencement of the 
second Silesian war, 
when it had to be 
temporarily closed and 



agrees to take <as many dozens of coffee cups as 
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THE DECLINE 



CUP AND S/lUCER 

PA1N1ED ON BLUE GROUND 





DRESDEN CHINA 

IN BLUR UNDERGLAZE 



ployed by the Meissen factory commenced the 
decline of the establishment. They tried impos- 
sible experiments for which the material was 
utterly unsuitable, such as colossal statues, 
instead of devoting their time to those dainty 
Rococo figures which could not have been pro- 
duced in any other material. The porcelain 
painting, too, was more and more neglected. 
It would lead too far to mention all the vicissi- 
tudes through which the factory had to pass 
between 1756 and 1833 wnen xX - commenced to 
show some new signs of life. It is only in 
recent years that attempts have again been made 
at individual creation, and that the exquisite 
material has been turned to advantageous 
account. 
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DRESS 



It would be almost 
impossible to bestow 
sufficient praise on the 
get-up of Mr. Brock- 
haus's sumptuous vol- 
ume, which is publish- 
ed at the comparative- 
ly low figure of 1(0 
marks (£8). The 
illustrations are a tri- 
umph of the repro- 
ducers' art. There 
are not less than 219 
illustrations with the 
text, besides numerous 
magnificent chromo- 
lithographic plates 
and photogravure 
plates, some of which 
are printed in two 
colours by a special 
process. The publisher 
and author have been 
fortunate enough to 
secure the cooperation 




INFANT IN SWADDLING CLOTHES 
IN P /I IN TED DRESDEN CHINA 
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RESS 

; My love in her attire doth shew he 
wit? 



of a number of the 
leading collectors > 
without w h i c h i t 
would have been im- 
possible to give as 
complete a list of illus- 
trations as accompany 
the text, or to collect 
the wealth of infor- 
mation contained in, 
this unique book. 



The dress that is in the best taste to-day, at 
any rate for those whose life is passed in cities, 
is one that avoids the current follies and ugli- 
ness of fashion without making its wearer con- 
spicuous. This is an ideal by no means easy of 
attainment. 

Mrs. Godfrey Blount came clo«e to it in three 
costumes made from her designs by the Peasant 
Arts Society, and exhibited at the General 
Meeting of the Healthy and Artistic Dress 
Union. Two, at any rate, of these dresses 
were rational every-day garments for street 
wear ; at the same time, they were sufficiently 
ordinary to pass without comment even from 
that inexorable critic of unfashionable woman- 
hood, the feminine East-ender. An unusual 
elegance was given, and the great artistic fault of 



the blouse and skirt, which is the hard division 
of the figure at the waist, was corrected — as it 
may always be corrected-— by ever so slight a 
continuation of the skirt on the upper part of 
the body. 

In one case Mrs. Blount had a pinafore- 
bodice with shoulder-straps (the latter, by the 
way, should be curved to fit round the top of 
the arm, and not straight, as Mrs. Blount had 
them) ; in the other, a wide belt and braces. 
Both devices give an effect of completeness, quite 
absent from a skirt stopping short at the waistj 
without the wearer being conscious of anything 
worn over the blouse. 

None of the speakers at the meeting gave 
vent to any particularly enlightened ideas on 
the subject of dress. Some pinned their faith 
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